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ARTICLE I. 


PHRENOLOGY : ITS SCIENTIFIC CLAIMS; [TS INVESTIGATION. 


Purenoxoey is the science of minp, as manifested by means of 
its ceresrat orcans. Till this star of mental science arose to il- 
lumine the nature of man, this study was involved in metaphysi- 
cal mysticism. Theory after theory has arisen, plausible, but 
erroneous, only to becloud and bewilder the student’s minp; thus 
enshrouding this, the highest and the most useful order of know- 
ledge, in uncertainty and gross error. Of what practical value in 
unfolding the true laws of mind and conditions of virtue, are the 
metaphysical disquisitions of Plato, or of any of his successors, 
down to Locke, Edwards, Stewart, Des Cartes, Kant, Payne, 
Brown, &c.? Do they enter into the “inner temple” of mind, 
and disclose either its powers, or principles, or laws? Specu- 
lation, all theory! uncertainty! The true science or minD is as 
dubious as ever—more so—mystified instead of elucidated. 

But the true star of menrat science has at length dawned upon 
man. That star points out the immutable relations of mind to orga- 
nization. Mind manifests itself in this world wholly, only, by means 
of organs. No one instance exists of a manifestation of the for- 
mer, but in and by the latter. Hence, all we can /earn of mind, 
—its nature, conditions, laws, powers, operations, all that _—_ 
tains to it—we must learn by studying it in its relations with its 
organization. If mind were manifested otherwise, we might 
study it otherwise ; but as it is, all we can ever know of mind 
in this life, mast be learned of it in its relations with the body, 
and especially the prain—that great organ of the mentality. 
And the omission to study mind thus in its relations constitutes 
the great error of all past systems of mental philosophy, or, ra- 
ther, fallacies. 

This radical defect, Phrenology obviates, besides rendering the 
study of mind sraicriy screntiric. That is, it renders this 
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study tangible, certain, absolute know.evce. By unfolding that 
department of nature which relates to this connexion of the men- 
tality with the physiology—of mind with its material organism—it 
puts mental science upon the same basis of absolute certainty 
upon which mathematics, astronomy, natural history, anatomy, 
(comparative included,) physiology, &c. are now placed, and en- 
ables us to predicate its operations with as much certainty as 
we now predicate eclipses. Phrenology puts the finger of induc- 
tive science—we mean all we say: we mean of demonstrable 
knowledge—upon the faculties, laws, and operations of mind. 
It leaves no room to doubt results, for we sEE THEIR INVARIABLY 
ACCOMPANYING INDICES. We xnow—I mean, KNOW FOR CER- 
TAIN—that our results embody Narure’s institutes and ordinan- 
ces concerning mind. 

Behold, then, the true science of mind! Behold the study of 
this godlike department of our nature reduced to pEmMoNsTRABLE 
certainty! Behold this master- piece of Divive Arcarrecrure 
unfolded to our wondering comprehension! The construction 
of mentality—of the immortaL sout!—is the great work of the 
Almighty. His construction of the heavens and the earth, and 
his procreation of the vast systems of worlds through the illimi- 
table regions of space, are wonderful indeed—the works of an 
INFINITE Gop—as is also his creation of those innumerable fami- 
lies, and myriads of individuals, and beings, and things which 
throng air, and water, and earth! But all these are the merest 
trifles compared with the creation of the human minp! that im- 
mortal principle, or entity of man, which allies him to angels, 
and to Gop! The construction of our mentality—of our exquisite 
sense of feeling, our intellectual capabilities, reason included, 
and of our moral aspirations after holiness and immortality—- 
embodies the very climax and concentration of Divine Wisdom, 
Power, and Benevolence, and constitutes our only instrumentali- 
ty of enjoyment! The study of mind is, then, the srupy or Gop 
in the highest work of his hand and embodiment of his nature! 

No wonder, then, that mental philosophy has always so tho. 
roughly interested mankind, and so largely engrossed human at- 
tention. No wonder, reader, that our own desire to study mind 
is among the strongest cravings of our souls. Nor can words 
express that measure of gratitude due from every human soul, 
for that greatest discovery of the world which has reduced this 
highest of all sciences to the certainty of ocular demonstration. 
Nor will any one discovery—nor even all other discoveries unit- 
ed—equally benefit mankind—equally promote human happi- 
ness and improvement, collective or individual ! 

Reader! desirest thou to attain this knowledge? To know 
thine own nature? To be informed touching the mental and 
moral laws of thy being, and the conditions of enjoyment? To 
their exposition, this Volume is to be devoted. Human theories 
it will contain only to expose, nor much at that; but it win un- 
fold Narure’s Puysico-Menrau Instirures anp Orpinances. 
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Think not that we are merely glorifying a favorite science. 
If Phrenology be true, all that we have said of it is true, and a 
world besides. If it reveal those laws aud conditions in accord- 
ance with which God created man, it puts the study of mind upon 
that certain, scientific basis claimed for it, thereby revealing the 
whole arcana of the laws, and machinery, and operations of 
mind to our cognizance. If it be true, it embodies God’s plan and 
invention for the exercise and manifestation of mind, and thereby 
reveals all its laws, its modes of operation, and its conditions of 
virtue, as well as its present nature, and ultimate destinies. It 
even unfolds its moral constitution, and its religious duties and 
relations. 

But, you may doubt its truth. Then, examine its truthfulness 
for yourself. Put its claims to the ordeal of personal experiment 
We do not ask you to look through our glasses, or to believe on 
our testimony. We simply ask you to learn the location of one or 
more organs, and then to apply its rules to the heads of those 
whose characters you know. li you cannot learn the location of 
all the organs, learn that of one, and put that one to the test of 
observation, of inductive investigation. Learn its location, say 
of Firmness, situated on the top of the head, over the ears, and 
then see, whether that mulishly obstinate neighbor of yours, is 
not largely developed in this organ; and then, contrast the ridge- 
like fullness of his head here, with the flattened slope of this part 
in the head of that fickle miss, whom you know to have no mind 
of her own—no stability of character. Pursue a similar course 
as regards its other organs and faculties, till you have fully tested 
its truth or fallacy. If it will not stand this test, expose its fal- 
lacy. If it will, embrace its glorious doctrines. “ Try all things,” 
and hold fast that which is good. To doubt without having 
examined, is discreditable to yourselves. Is it not weak, if not 
wicked, to decide without reason, and perhaps, contrary to truth? 
Are you willing to do this? Examine before condemning. 

“But learning its locations of organs, and its analysis of the 
mental faculties, is difficult,” says one. This volume will make 
it easy. Nothing has yet been written, sufficiently simplifyi 
this study. This radical defect characterizes all its authors, and 
appertains, in part, to our former volumes. Yet we propose in 
this volume to impart that practical instruction which beginners 
require. To do this, we shall analyze one or more of its facul 
ties in every member, explain briefly, but distinctly, their true 
functions, and show how to find their organs ; thus, communicatin 
precisely that matter-of-fact knowledge which amateurs re | 
the community so much require, and so eagerly seek. In short, 
we shall show our readers how to examine heads for themselves, 
and apply this science in their respective circles, and to the 
improvement of their own characters. 

Fully aware of the importance of speaking to the eye, which 
nature has rendered vastly more instructive than words, we shall 
illustrate every organ analyzed, with appropriate ENGRAVINGS, 
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showing the appearances of the organs analyzed, when large and 
small. In this essential feature, this volume will excel all its 
predecessors. Our materials for enriching this department, are 
ample, and will be freely used, its expensiveness to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

In giving our readers a specific idea of the nature, functions, 
&c. of the faculties analyzed—a nice and difficult matter—we 
shall perme, more than describe; and also show to what arrange- 
ment in nature, and demand in the human constitution, the 
respective faculties are adapted ; thereby, in a few paragraphs, 
rp the reader in possession of their exact nature and functions. 

is method we consider incomparably superior to all others 
for definiteness, as enabling the reader to comprehend and 
retain their precise ends and offices. We shall also append to these 
faculties, such practical inferences and suggestions, as grow out 
of their nature, and seem deserving of special notice ; thus giving 
their moral, and how they should be ezercised. 

By giving specific rules and directions for finding the organs 
analyzed, we hope to enable readers to point at once, and with- 
out mistake, to the precise spot of their local habitation. This, 
our extensive practical knowledge of the science enables us to 
do. Our standing emblematical engraving will render effectual 
aid in finding the organs, and doubtless, be extensively studied. 
At the close of the volume, it will be handsomely got up, and 
placed in front of the title-page. 

Additional improvements will be stated under the several 
Articles, which introduce those series of articles proposed to be 
brought forward. We trust these improvements will be duly 
appreciated and responded to. 





ARTICLE II. 


DEFINITION, ADAPTATION, LOCATION, AND FUNCTION OF IDEALITY: 


Perception and admiration of beauty and perfection. Good taste. Refinement. Purity 
of feeling. Propriety of conduct and expression. Elegance. Gentility and polish of 
manners. Imagination. The ideal of poetry and romance. Pure and elevated aspira- 
tions. Longing after perfection of character, and desire to obviate blemishes, especially 
moral. 


ADAPTATION. 


All nature is one vast GALaxy oF BEauTY. Every part is perfection 
itself. All its departments are perfect in themselves, perfect in func- 
tion, and perfectly adapted to all the others, as well as inimitably beau- 
tiful throughout. The flower-bedecked lawn ; the meandering stream ; 
the blossoms of spring; the glories and the harvests of summer; the 
beautiful and delicious fruits of autumn ; the silvery moon; the rising 
oa the golden west, tinged with the mellow hues of departing day ; 

star-spangled canopy of heaven—all redolent with beauty—all 
glowing with Divine perfection! Animated nature, more beautiful yet! 
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Man most beautiful of all—the last, the most perfect, work of God! 
Behold that majestic man—that angelic form—that face glowing with 
health, and irradiated with the soul divine! 

But, while all nature glows with beauty inexpressible, and is crowned 
with perfection such as none but a Gop could create, it remains 
for the HUMAN souL to complete the very climax of all terrestrial beauty 
and perfection. Infinitely perfect is the nature of man! Yet here we 
must not enlarge. if 

Nor is this beauty hidden from the sight of mortals. So far there- 
from, man is endowed with a primary mental faculty adapted thereto, 
and capable of revelling therein. But for some such faculty putting him 
in relation with this array of beauty, the latter would be a perfect blank 
to all mankind—as much so as colors are to the blind. No son or 
daughter of humanity could possibly perceive its existence, much less 
revel in its delightful contemplation! Nor could any hunger or thirst 
for self-improvement, or aspire after perfection of character, or puri 
and elevation of feeling! But, infinite thanks to the Giver of all g 
He has graciously endowed us. with this perfecting sentiment in the 
invention and the creation of Ipgauity. He has first arrayed all 
nature—our own natures included—in one grand halo of exquisite 
beauty and infinite perfection, and then adapted man thereto, by having 
implanted in his soul a faculty of both recognizing and enjoying these 
qualities. This exalting faculty is that before us; and unspeakable are 
the pleasures it is capable of conferring. It purifies, refines, and ele- 
vates the soul. It creates a longing after perfection, intellectual and 
moral, as well as a disgust of sin, because debasing and corrupting, thus 
causing him to labor and strive for moral excellence, and eschew the pol- 
luting touch of depravity. 


LOCATION, AND RULES FOR FINDING, IDEALITY. 


The organ of this faculty is located upon the fore part of the sides of 
the head, just above the temples. No better contrast samples of the 
different forms of head given by this organ large and small can be 





No. 1.—Jonx Locke. No. 2.—Wi11am SHAKSPEARE. 
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desired than those furnished by John Locke, in whose head this 

n is as small as its faculty was deficient in his character, and 
William Shakspeare, in whose character this faculty was as abundantly 
conspicuous as its organ was immense in his head. 

Locke’s style is plain, blunt, awkward, uncouth, and utterly destitute 
of polish arid taste, aiming solely at the communication of his ideas, no 
matter in how clumsy a form: Shakspeare’s style is rich, beautiful, full 
of fancy, and most luxurious in ideal narrations. 

The following directions for finding this organ will put the inquirer in 
possession of its precise location. Erect a perpendicular line, when the 
head is erect, from the back part of the ears upward to where the sides 
of the head begin to slope off in order to form the top of the head. You 
are now on CautTiousness. Turn a right angle, and go an inch for- 
ward, and you are on Sublimity. Another inch forward directly 
towards the upper part of the forehead, and you are on the organ of 
Ideality. 

Or thus: Draw an imaginary line from the top of the ear to the out- 
ward corner of the eye, on which, as a base line, erect a triangle, the 
sides of which being as long, lacking a trifle, as this base line ; and-the 
wpper angle will be on Ideality. In some heads, it rises a trifle higher 
than in others, yet such heads will also be longer from the ear to the 
eye. 

"The general aspect of the head furnishes another important index of its 
size. Thus, if the hair fills out at the upper portion of its sides, just where 
it rounds off from the temples in forming the top of the head, making a 

rtial ridge there, as in Shakspeare’s head, Ideality is amply developed, 

ut if, as in the preceding engraving of Locke, the head is rather low and 
narrow at this point, this organ is proportionally moderate. In Henry 
Clay it is amply developed. Also, in the engraving of Joseph C. Neal, 
whose portrait will be inserted in a subsequent page of this Number. But 
it will be found to be miserably small in Harrahwaukay, the New Zealand 
Chief, a front likeness of whom will be found in the February number. 

This organ being difficult to find, the following additional directions may 
be of service. Find Comparison, fig. 37, in Shakspeare, in the middle of 
the upper portion of the forehead. Fig. 36, on each side, represents 
Causality ; and 23, still farther out in the same range, locates Mirthfulness ; 
while 21, still farther on in the same range, locates Ideality. Or thus: draw 
a line from ory sais through Causality and Mirthfulness, and continue 
it about an inch beyond the latter, and you have the organ wanted. 


FUNCTION, 


The ideal creations of luxuriant fancy have been considered the primi- 
tive sphere, and the legitimate function of this faculty ; but in producing 
this result, the other faculties, Eventuality, Comparison, &c. act a 
ey quite as important as Ideality: No phrenological writer as yet 

as seemed to grasp or portray the true spirit of this faculty. Its specific 
office, its legitimate function, is to create purity and propriety of expression 
and conduct; gracefulness and polish of manners; and good taste in al! 
its departments ; or a perception and manifestation of beauty and perfection 
throughout all the actions and mental operations. It is to man, what the 
beauty of the flower is to the flower, or the perfection of anything is to the 
thing itself; adding a charm, a beauty, an exquisiteness, to the entire human 
being, as much superior to that with which it crowns the flower, as human- 
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ity is superior to inanimate nature. It “ finishes off” its possessor, and 
completes and perfects humanity, smoothing down the rougher points of 
character, and beautifying and adorning all he does and says. To 
consistency of opinion, and harmony and perfection of conduct, it is indis- 
pensable. It gives general consistency, propriety, harmony, perfection, 
correctness, and naturalness, or normality, to all the feelings, actions, 
opinions, and mentality. 

The location of Ideality upon the borders of the moral group, indicates 
that it was designed to exert an important moral influence on character, 
It does. In criminals, confined for any gross offence, it is rarely ever 
developed. It so chastens Combativeness as to take away its harshness and 
roughness, and smooths off the resistance it offers. Thus, let it be small 
in one of two debaters, and large in the other, the former will come out 
rough-shod upon his opponent, and be grating, denunciatory, harsh, coarse, 
perhaps vulgar, in his tirades,—in short, will be the coarse blackguard ; 
while the latter will be keen, caustic, and cut to the quick, yet, 
do it all up genteelly, and thus come off victor. Similar remarks apply 
to its influence over the affections, in which large Ideality polishes no re- 
fines, thus preventing impropriety, while small Ideality allows Amativeness 
to-‘assume a more gross and sensual character. And thus, of all the facul- 
ties. Indeed, its influence in promoting virtue and moral purity is not 
—— excelled by any other faculty, so that its development prevents 
vice. But we must not enlarge. 

How important, then, its cultivation! How boundless, and how exqui- 
site, the range of enjoyment it opens up to man! How promotive of even 
a preparation for the purity and glory of Heaven! Let us all, then, set at once 
about its improvement in ourselves. To enlarge it, it must be fed; and 
to feed it, we have only to contemplate beauty ; the beauties of nature in par- 
ticular, because those of art are infinitely inferior to those made by God. 
Let us give a few moments, as the glorious sun is rising upon the world, 
to that revery of this faculty which his approach naturally inspires. Let 
us, as he sinks to rest, leaving his most gorgeous constellation of beauty in 
the sky, lay down our temporal avocations, and feed this divine sentiment 
by, at least, a brief contemplation of his departing glory. Let us gaze upon 
that beautifully painted flower which “Solomon in all his glory” could not 
equal; or seek yonder eminence in order to drink in the glorious scenery 
below and around. Above all, let us sTRIvE AFTER INDIVIDUAL PERFEC- 
TION AND PERSONAL EXCELLENCE. 





ARTICLE II. 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER AS INDICATED BY PHRENOLOGY ; PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOG- 
NOMY, NATURAL LANGUAGE, MANNERS, CONVERSATION, &c. 


But for some means of manifesting mentality, all knowledge of our fel- 
low men would be excluded from our cognizance; nor could we hold any 
communion or conversation whatever with our fellow men. In this event, 
every human being would be completely isolated from all others, which 
would blast all the ends, all the pleasures, of life. To obviate an evil so 
incalculably great, God has devised various ways and means for the inter- 
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communion of mankind with man. One of these means is, spoken and 
written language. But this lumbering, tedious method of exchanging 
thoughts and feelings, and of ascertaining the characters of our fellow men, 
is by no means enough. It can be too easily perverted; for we can con- 
ceal the dagger of our rage under words of honeyed assent, as well as 
easily misapprehend their meaning. Nor could those speaking different 
tongues interchange the least thought or feeling with each other, but would 
be cut off, however great their distress, from all means of obtaining succour, 
Verbal language is invaluable, as a means of interchanging ideas and fee!- 
ings, especially in their lower grades, yet is not enough to secure the indis- 
pensable requisitions of humanity. Indeed, but for some prior medium of 
communion, even this language could never have been devised ; for then, 
how could human beings have mutually agreed to designate the sun by 
particular articulate sounds and written characters, and other things by 
others. Nor can words express the paramount importance—even the abso- 
lute necessity—of another and a higher medium of human communion than 
words afford. In fact, even in spoken language, the mere word conveys 
but a less important part of the idea expressed ; for the same word can be 
so uttered as to almost incalculably enhance its meaning, and even so as to 
give it directly opposite significations. In other words, the tones, accents, 
mode, modulations, inflections, &c. add incalculably to the power of words, 
and fill a niche in the great temple of mental expression, which words could 
never be made to supply. Besides, we often wish to express shades and 
phases of ideas and feelings which words are utterly powerless to express, 
There is even a language—that particularly of love—which so infinitely 
surpasses all power of words, that the latter lowers this spiritual con- 
verse of kindred souls so as literally to break this holy spell, and scatter 
that condensed intensity of their mutual communion. 

Again: unless we could commune freely with our fellow men, we could 
not discover the beauties of their characters, or that infinite variety of 
talents, goodness, and perfection, with which the ordinances of Nature have 
condescended to endow mankind. She prepared the way for endowing every 
living being with new charms, new virtues, new capabilities, differing in a 
greater or less degree, from all the others. Now, but for some ready 
means of disclosing these excellencies to all who see their possessor, that 
pleasure of beholding and contemplating these beauties of soul would be 
unknown; but Nature has provided for that outward expression of the 
beauties of her works, by which alone our delight in perceiving them is 
occasioned. Is it not desirable that we should be capacitated to take cogni- 
zance of the persons of each other, and is it not even more essential that we 
should be enabled to know the characters and the capabilities of one 
another 3 

To this requisition—imperious demand—for knowing our fellow men 
Nature has kindly adapted the expression of those mental qualities on the 
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one hand, and our recognition of them on the other. Nature has ordained 
that we do not hide the light of our souls under the bushel of impenetra- 
bility, but that we should set them on the hill of corispicuosity, so that all 
within sight may observe them, She even compels such expression, 
She has rendered the suppression of our mentality absolutely impossible. 
She has rendered such expression spontaneous and irresistible, by having 
instituted the NaTURAL LaNG@uaGeE of emotion and character. This natural 
language communicates and recognizes our various mental operations inde- 
pendently of words, and even in spite of them. It compels us to tell each 
other all about ourselves. True, its hundredth part is not understood, yet 
it is legible. We need not now wait for a verbal acquaintance with man- 
kind. We can scan the characters, discover the virtues, detect the vices, of 
our fellow men at a passing glance. Every living thing is now compelled 
to carry its own certificate of character, virtues, vices, capabilities, motives, 
every thing in the open hand, apparent to all who can see its legible indices. 
With the great mass of our fellow men, as in the travelling conveyance, 
the thronged street, the crowded concourse, &c., it is impossible to inter- 
change ideas by words. Must we then be excluded from all possible 
means of ascertaining the mentality of those thus casually met? Then we 
must be content with comparative isolation. But the natural language now 
before us opens up a communion of all living beings with each other. By 
it, the dog reads the feelings of his master, without the utterance of a single 
articulated sound—and the man, that of the dog. By it, all sentient beings 
utter on the one hand, and recognize on the other, signs of distress, of 
joy, of wrath, of fear, of most of our mental operations. By it, in the form 
of intonations, we impart and receive shadings of ideas, and quiverings of 
emotion, which nothing else could possibly communicate. By it, we pro- 
claim to all beholders, in our attitude, and mien, and modes of carriage, 
the outline of our disposition, and bearing of our characters. By it, the 
mirthful emotion plays expressively upon our features; nor can we possi- 
bly suppress the exhibition in our faces of those ludicrous feelings which 
fill our souls. By it, we can read the very thoughts, and feelings, and 
motives, of our fellow men, in spite of all attempts at concealment or 
deception—even though we understand its alphabet merely. It rises far 
above all words, pro or con. It masters the will, and compels expression, 
willing or unwilling. It throws out, in bold relief, in accents not to be 
mistaken, and by means of the largest language of all—the unchanging 
language of the countenance—all the operations of the inner man. Little 
as we have studied this language, behold the wonders it reveals to our 
admiring cognizance! Yet, if we understood it as fully as we might, we 
should be able to read almost infinitely more than we now do. Nor is 
there any end to the amount and variety of information disclosed by the 
human face, and by collateral indices of character. Oh! I would not take 
the woRLD, its riches, its honors, even its thrones, for even the little know- 
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ledge I possess of thereby reading my fellow men; because they, all com- 
bined, could not give me that literal luxury of soul experienced in the 
knowledge it conveys! I discover, unseen by others, beauties in the soul 
of yonder lovely daughter of humanity, with whom I have never, or only 
casually, spoken, and indices of talent and worth in yonder humble cotta- 
ger, which it delights me to contemplate, but which the heedless mass do 
not discover ; as well as know whom to distrust and avoid. 

Desire to know human character is among the strongest aspirations of 
our nature. Who would not give all he is worth to be able to look com- 
pletely throughout the characters of all he meets? To know what else is 
equally delightful; what equally profitable? What lessons equally rich or 
more beneficial than those furnished by such practical specimens of human 
nature? To impart so all-powerful a desire to study character in this soul 
of man, and then refuse to impart thecapability of gratifying it, would not 
comport with that established rule of Nature which provides amply for feed- 
ing all the desires she creates. Nor would Nature refuse the utility such 
knowledge would ensure. In short, Nature intends that we shall know our 
fellow-men; and to help us to knowledge thus valuable, she has even hung 
out at the mast-head of every human being and created thing, fags of char- 
acter, talent, disposition, every thing appertaining to the mentality. 

Worthy of special consideration touching this natural language, is its 
INFALLIBILITY. It bursts all attempts at suppression, and rises above all 
efforts at deception. Lie.it never will, nor be made a tool of falsehood, 
Trururvutness is inscribed on its every line and lineament, Speak out it 
will, and tell the WHOLE TRUTH. 

For example: In church, something excites ludicrous emotions. Your 
risible muscles quiver; your face is distorted with a smile; you, perhaps, 
become convulsed with laughter én spite of the solemnity of the occasion, 
and in the teeth of your utmost efforts at self-restraint. Even if, by a power- 
ful effort, you restrain yourself from laughing outright, yet the irrepressi- 
ble quiver of your lips, and the twinkle of your eye, and mirthful tout 
ensemble of expression suffuses your countenance, and tells without the 
possibility of mistake what emotions are struggling within, and that, too, 
notwithstanding all attempts to suppress them. 

Similar remarks apply to the manifestation of sadness. Do your best to 
appear cheerful when yon feel sad, and your very attempt at levity will 
convict you of sadness. A novice in this language of nature, may not 
penetrate the thin gauze you attempt to throw over your feelings, but it is 
easily cognizable by a sharp eye and a knowing mind. So of anger. 
Attempt to smile in wrath, and your very smile will be bitter. Nor can 
you possibly help yourself. Out it will come—at least to the surface, so 
that it can be seen by those who know how to read it. 

It is therefore possible to read the existing states of the minds and feel- 
ings of our fellow men. They are readable, if we only know how. Phre- 
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nology develops their general character—these physiognomical and other 
signs, their existing operation. There is then no need of our being 
deceived. God has set the mark of Cain on every rogue, so that he may 
be easily detected. He has told us plainly and certainly whom we may 
trust, and whom not—who is true and honest by nature, and who will take 
advantage—as well as who is really talented, and who mentally deficient, 
and in what talented or deficient—who is truly religious and who is not, 
who is pure minded and who vulgar, who is calculated to make a good 
companion and who is not, and thus of all conceivable characteristics ; 
because, be it remembered, that in giving us a part, he gives the whole. 
For the same reason that it is desirable for us to know a part of the charac- 
ters of our fellow men, it is therefore desirable for us to know all. And 
it is as easy for the Deity to reveal all, as a part. Indeed, he would not 
begin without finishing. The mere fact that we can see anger, mirthful- 
ness, benignity, or any other existing mental emotion manifested in the 
countenance, shows that we can see all there. This piecemeal manner of 
doing business Nature never adopts. She would not lay the plan, and put 


* it into execution, for revealing a part of the character, existing or perma, 


nent, and not the awhole. 

Hence, all the existing emotions of all mankind are legible. They come 
to the swrface. A knowledge and application on our part of their various 
signs, is alone required in order to enable us to read all the characteristics 
of our fellow men without failure. See how correct a physiognomist even 
adog is. And most brutes. We all instinctively form some opinion of our 
fellow men. To this, Nature compels us. These opinions are often erron- 
eous. This is because we have no aid from this science of mental expres- 
sion, but rely solely on a supernatural instinct, This is our omission, 
not Nature’s. In bringing these signs of character to the surface, and then 
implanting in us an intuitive disposition to read the characteristics of our 
fellow men, she meant and allows us to know all. If we do not, it is 
because we fail to “cultivate the gift that is in us.” 

Once more, There is science in this matter, and therefore certainty. 
By science, we mean the ordinances and established usages of Nature. 
These ordinances exist throughout all departments of her works—even to 
their minutest manifestations. Now since we know she manifests some of 
both the existing mental operations, and the permanent characteristics, by 
certain physiognomical signs, she, of course, manifests them all by similar 
signs. In other words, some fixed and certain relations exist between all 


_ the present and permanent mentality, and their expression by means of cer- 


tain signs in the face. This constitutes Physiognomy a science; and 
science is uniform and certain. That science which governs the expres- 
sion and indication of mind by means of the countenance, i quite as certain 
in its operation as that which predicts eclipses, or governs anatomical for- 
mations. Nature’s operations are all fixed and certain ; ang science is but r 
Nature’s exponent. 
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“But physiognomy has fallen into discredit, because of its failures,” 
says an objector. Lavater’s pretended interpretations, rather. Many of, 
his observations on this science, are correct. Yet many were not. He 
delineated a few of its leading features correctly—mixed up, however, with 
much error. His imperfect observations of this science are too inaccurate 
to be relied on, yet they are one thing, and the science itself is quite another. 
Lavater had a glimpse of it,—yet a mere glimpse. Not enough to form it 
into a system. om 

But a new light hasarisen in this most important department of science. 
Phrenology unfolds the relations of mind to brain, and discloses the promi- 
nent characteristics of mentality in all sentient beings. Physiognomy in- 
terprets the manifestation or outward ezpression of mentality in and by the 
countenance, the natural language, and all other modes by which this men- 
tality is exhibited. Both are twin sisters to each other by nature, and should 
therefore be studied in these their correlative relations—each being ex- 
tremely imperfect without the concomitance of the other. This inter-rela- 
tion, and that knowledge imparted thereby, we propose to unfold in the pa- 


ges of this Volume; in doing which we shall give an array of signs of - 


character little supposed to exist, but which will put our readers on the 
track of a thorough knowledge of their fellow-men. These signs are not 
confined in nature, and will not be in our presentation of them, to the head, 
nor to the face, nor to both combined, nor to the natural languages, but em- 
brace a great variety, all of which “speak louder than words,” and re- 
quire only to be known in order to become a mirror to the inner man of all 
whom we meet. 

Room remains in this rumber only to name our Text, which embodies 
that oneness of characteristic which obtains throughont every living thing. 
For want of a better name, we denominate this oneness Toratiry. We 
mean by this, that the peculiarities of any one part of any one individual, 
characterize all his parts. Thus: Whoever possesses a rough, long hand 
also possesses ‘a rough, long foot, and face, and texture or organization, 
throughout. But show me a soft, delicate hand, small bones, finely mould- 
ed, flexible, &c., and I will show you a fine, delicate structure throughout. 
When one finger is long, all the fingers, all the bones, are long, and the 
person is tall, long limbed, &c.; but when one finger is short, all the fin- 
gers, all the bones, and the entire structure will be also short, thick-set, and 
broad-built, throughout. The length of each component part will be found 
proportionable to that of the whole body; so that from its dimensions we 
can predicate the general dimensions of its owner, just as anatomists, by 
measuring the thigh or any other bone of a subject, can tell his height to 
halfan inch. In short, all parts of every individual are adapted and fitted 


to each other, so that any one part is a type of all parts—of the roraurry of 
structure. 
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Nox this merely: Cerwain structures indicate certain characteristics of 
organization. Thus, length indicates flexibility, breadth, self-preservation, 
prominence, power, &c.; and thus of other characteristics. But more of 
this in subsequent numbers. 





ARTICLE IV. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND CHARACTER OF JOSEPH 
C. NEAL, AS GIVEN BY O. S. FOWLER, April 6, 1839. 


With three Engravings. 
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NO. 1. PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH CG. NEAL. 


Few things tend more to interest and instruct youth, excite emulation 
and benefit mankind, than do the biographies of distinguished men, espe- 
cially when these men have risen by their own native powers and exet- 
tions. 

But their Phrenology is their biography. The portrait of the orator is 
the mirror of the outer man. Nor should their biography, however inter- 
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esting in and of itself, be unaccompanied by either their physiognomical 
likeness or their phrenological developments ; because these, especially the 
latter, give a tangibleness and certainty to the mental or moral picture, and 
that, too, much more distinct and graphic than the biography alone, just as 
a faithful portrait of the countenance conveys a much more clear and cor- 
rect idea of its original than does a mere description. The Phrenology 
traces in every faithful likeness the intellectual and moral picture of its origi- 
nal as clearly as does the artist in his drawing that of the outer man. How 
much of the true characters of individuals can be seen in their likenesses, 
we shall see in the progress of this volume. Yet it may safely be averred, 
that PHRENOLOGIcAL BioGRaPHY is among the most delightful and instructive 
species of reading in the whole world of letters. Nor, asa proof and an 
illustration of phrenological science, is it less valuable. On this new 
species of phrenological literature and science we purpose to regale our read- 
ers in every number of this volume; and though it is expensive to us, yet 
that law of our science which ordains that Acquisitiveness shall labor mainly 
in the service of the higher faculties, as well as be subject to their control, 
dictateg—requires—free expenditure in a cause so pre-eminently instructive. 
Nor could our pages be better occupied. 

The subject chosen for this number is an unusually exalted specimen of 
humanity ; at least in its higher aspects. Joseru C. Neat hasa phrenological 
organization which every lover of this science of man must contemplate 
with rare interest, as well as with great profit, His developments afford 
an admirable sample of that towering ascendency of the moral and intellew 
tual faculties, which this science points out as the constituent element of 
both goodness and greatness. This ascendency constitutes both. Without 
it, neither can exist. Behold that high, wide, long coronal region!* 
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No.2. An Outline Profile View. No. 3. A Front View. 


*The amount of brain above that dotted ling drawn through Cautiousness: to 
Casuality, measures this region. 
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Rarely equalled in throngs of thousands! His head makes up—comes to 
— its bearings in the crown, not in the base. Indeed, the latter seems to 
have been comparatively slighted. His head, instead of rounding and fill- 
ing out in the animal or selfish region, is thin and flat between the ears, 
and-enlarging or widening as it rises towards the moral and perfecting 
group. 

Observe more particularly, No.1 exhibits an organization exceedingly fine, 
delicate, susceptible, exquisite! You may look far and long for an equally 
fine texture or temperament in his sex. 

That doctrine of the totality or oneness of all the parts of organized bo- 
dies which closed the last Article (No. IIL) finds a most happy illustration 
in that unity of characteristics observable in our subject. Note, first, his 
organization :* See how finely turned, how fine grained and susceptible 
it appears to be. Every feature agreeable in itself, and adapted to all the 
others. Next, the whole countenance betokens that pleasant, happy frame 
of mind and flow of feeling imparted by a fine organization. His expres 
sion is that of goodness and intelligence combined. His Phrenology cor- 
responds with both his organization and his physiognomy. His head Js 
natrow between the ears, but widens as you ascend ; besides, being both 
high and also broad upon the top. His head is much more fully develop- 
ed than his body, and the whole of his higher faculties than his lower. It 
is the predominance of his coronal region which gives him that pleasant yet 
intellectual countenance. The two are beautifully blended with each other. 
His fine skin, and fine hair, and fine features—thin lips, spare form, deli- 
cate structure, manners, carriage, every thing—are of the same moral and 
intellectual texture. Nature cuts the entire mental and physical suit of 
every individual from one and the same piece. If one of the outer gar- 
ments which Nature puts upon any individual, be cut from a coarse tex: 
ture, all will be of the same fabric ; and the same uniformity is adhered to if 
one is fine. In our subject, all is fine, smooth, acceptable, and sanctified by 
that high moral region. The accompanying engravings were drawn from 
a bust taken by the Editor from his head. 

Moreover, whenever the outer man is thus finely constituted, so will be 
the inner. Neal’s mind is like his face. His mental pictures and produc- 
tions are all agreeable and interesting. ‘The mirthful pervades them all. 
He makes you feel happy. How could such an organization do otherwise? 
He seasons them also with sound sense ; and cannot put pen to paper with- 
out penning a witty sentiment, or describing a ludicrous scene. _. 

The following is a verbatim.et literatim, et pwactwatim.eopy of a phreno- 
logical description given -of im hy the Editor, -April’6; 1839. Mr. N. 
came into our office at 210 Chesnetst:, Philddelphia, soon after we had 
commenced business in that scientific.city; and, givimg a fictitious name, 
requested an examination, and a written-charagier, _Ovr written charac- 
ters were less complete then than, they'are now, and.this was given in 
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haste, and though sadly deficient in style and manner, is here given exact- 
ly as it was then penned; because, if altered even in punctuation, it would 
not, though more perfect in composition, speak out as strongly as a phre- 
nological test as it now does. Excuse its literary defects, but say whether 
any thing could exceed it as a faithful portrait of Neal’s mental character. 
We shall add a few Notes. 


“Joseph C. Neal has a large head and a most active, excitable tempera- 
ment, and thus more mental energy than his body is capable of sustaining. 
That is, he is precoc.ous. His mind being one of great vigor and power, is 
liable prematurely to exhaust his physical organization. I repeat—his fault 
—his ruin—is that he is toosmart—has too much intellect—too powerful 
feelings (1.) ; hence it is indispensable that he lives as easy a life as possible, 
be careful not to do and undertake ¢oo much, take a great amount of physical 
exercise and recreation, and avoid all stimulants and take a,full supply of 
rest. This alone can save him from a premature grave, (2) and by follow- 
ing these prescriptions, he can shine as one of the first men of the nation in 
point of talents and reasoning power. He has in him the elements of great- 
ness, and as large an amount of penetration, and volume of mind, as we 
often see. His perceptions are clear, and his conceptions original, and his 
ideas profound. He is really great at inferring—at reasoning upon the 
relations of cause and effect—at laying deep and wise plans, and compass- 
ing his ends. Hence he will succéed, to the astonishment of all. He 
perceives by a kind of intuition the relations between proposition and infer- 
ence—between causes and effects—and thus makes his head save his heels, 
and “kills two birds with one stone,” and accomplishes much with small 
means. His discrimination and powers of illustration are equally great. 
He has an irresistible propensity to ridicule, and show up things in a most 
ludicrous light. (8.) He employs the ‘ reductio ad absurdum’ with great 
effect, and is keen and satirical, and facetious, all combined. He criticises 
words closely—has a taste for the study of philology—would make a splen- 
did speaker and writer—and ought to be a lawyer, only that it would too 
rapidly exhaust his powers. He has a passion for the stage, and is a natu- 
sal mimic of the first class. (4.) He tells a good joke well, and keeps ona 
long face about it all, and is a real quiz. 

“ His benevolence is really prodigious, and hence he is one of the most li- 
beral minded, noble hearted, and generous, whole souled of men—is always 
the man and the gentleman, and never lets himself down in the least—is 
independent, universally respected and also beloved, and one of the most 
popular of men—mingles ae of character with courtesy and respectful- 
ness, and is rather exclusive in his choice of society, especially of female 
society. This natural fastidiousness of feeling may prevent his marrying, 
for it will be difficult to find a wife sufficiently pure and etherial to suit his 
tastes. His feelings are very delicately strung, and soon disgusted. The 
reveries of his imagination know no bounds. (5.) He ought to make po- 
etry, and excel in description. His indignation is forcible, but gentedliy 
expressed. He will please himself first, and other people when he can, and 
not compromise kis :ndependence. Both his moral and intellectual facul- 
ties cannot fail to excite the admiration of every Phrenologist. 

oo « “ Q, 8. Fowrer.” 

NOTES, BY THE EDITOR. 


(1.) Mr. N. has‘ since -beén obliged to suspend his literary avocations, 
and travel in Italy to regain his health. 
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(2.) If he had taken this advice earlier, he would not have had to sus- 


pend his labors. 


(3.) Wide “ Charcoal Sketches,” for a complete illustration of this power, 


and that illustration mentioned above. 


(4.) His descriptive talents depend considerably upon this faculty. 
(5.) Short, but what could be more to the point? 
His developments, as then given, are as follows: 


Size of Brain, large to very large. 
Degree of Activity, large. 
Strength of System, small. 

The Excitability, large. 

Domestic Propensities. 
Amativeness, average. 
Philopro’ness, large to very large. 
Adhesiveness, large. 
Inhabitiveness, large to very large. 
Concentrativeness, full. 

Animal Propensities. 
Combativeness, large. 
Destructiveness, average. 
Alimentiveness, full. 
Acquisitiveness, full. 
Secretiveness, full. 

Selfish Sentiments. 
Cautiousness, large to very large. 
Approbativeness, av’ge to mod’ rate. 
Self-Esteem, large. 

Firmness, large. 

Moral Sentiments. 
Conscien’ness, large to very large. 
Hope, large, plus. 
Marvellousness, small. 
Veneration, large. 

Benevolence, large to very large. 





Vital Temperament, moderate. 
Motive Temperament, very small. 
Mental Temperam’t, very 5 bes 
Propelling Faculties, large. 
Semi-Intellectual Sentiments. 
Constructiveness, large. 
Ideality, large to very large. 
Sublimity, do. 
Imitation, do. 
Mirthfulness, do. 

Perceptive Faculties, 
Individuality, moderate. 
Form, large. 

Size, large. 

Weight, full. 

Color, average. 

Order, large. 
Calculation, full. 
Locality, large. 
Eventuality, moderate. 
Time, full. 

Language, large. 

Reflective Faculties. 
Causality, large to very large, 
Comparison, 0. 
Agreeableness, very large. 
Human Nature, do. 





To follow out this delineation of character with its real manifestations, 
as seen in his works, is hardly necessary. Who that knows him, but will 
respond to every sentence? Read “ Charcoal Sketches,” and then this 
phrenological analysis of their Author ; and, putting the two together, say 
what could better prove or illustrate this science of mind as manifested by 
organs. But we shall allude more particularly to his organs hereafter. 
We close our remarks, by calling attention to that high and exceedingly 
fine forehead—to the great development of Mirthfulness, Ideality, Bene- 
volence, Comparison, and indeed to this junction of a superlative good 
head, with one of the best manifestations of intellect and soul, to be found. 

The following, from Graham’s Magazine for 1844, gives a correet 
biographical sketch of Mr. Neal’s character: 


“In 1831, Mr. Neal returned to Philadelphia to assume the editorship of 
the ‘ Pennsylvanian,’ a journal since celebrated in the annals of political 
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contention, but which had then just been established in a weekly form. It 
was at this time he first essayed his skill in the style of eccentric composi- 
tion which has given so much popularity to the productions of his pen ; and 
which, though many imitators have since appeared, may be regarded as 
peculiarly his own. Police reporting was just then beginning to form a 
part of the details of the newspaper press in this city, and assuming this as 
a pretext, Neal amused himself in the intervals of more serious employ- 
ments, by fanciful sketches of such incidents as might be supposed to occur 
in the streets of a great metropolis, mingling in them a strain of burlesque 
philosophy and mock metaphysics which rendered these trifles an attrac- 
tive feature in the columns of the journal over which he presided. Encour- 
aged by the commendations which followed them whenever they appeared, 
he subsequently gave more vent to his humor, and in such compositions as 
have since run through many editions, under the well-known title of 
‘Charcoal Sketches,’ ‘he gave effect to important truths, and corrected 
follies and weaknesses by playful satire. 

“These ‘ Charcoal Sketches’ are very capitalthings. No one, who 
has his faculties in a healthy condition, can read them and not feel convinc- 
ed they are the productions of a superior and highly gifted mind. They 
not only smack strongly of what all true men love, genuine humor—rich, 
racy, glorious humor—at which you may indulge in an honest outbreak of 
laughter, and not feel ashamed afterward because you have thrown away 
good mirth on a pitiful jest—but when you have laughed your fill, if you 
choose to look beneath the surface, which sparkles and bubbles with bril- 
liant fancies, you will find an under current of truthful observation, abun- 
dant in matter for sober thought in your graver moments. In all of them, 
light and trifling as they seem, pat pleasant as they unquestionably are, 
there isa deep and solemn moral. The follies and vices which, in weak 
natures, soon grow into crimes, are here presented in such a way as to fore- 
warn those who are about to yield to temptation, not by dull monitions 
and unregarded homilies, but by making the actors themselves unconscious 
protestants against their own misdoings. And to do this well requires a 
combination of abilities such as few possess. There must be the quick eye 
to perceive, the nice judgment to discriminate, the active memory to retain, 
the vigorous pen to depict, and above all, the soul, the mind, the genius, 
call it what you will, to infuse into the whole life, and spirit, and power. 
Now, all these qualities Neal has in an eminent degree, and he applies 
them with the skill of an artist. What he does he does thoroughly, perfect- 
ly. His portraits—which he modestly calls sketches—are unmistakeable. 
The very men he wishes to portray are before you, and they are not only 
limned to the outward eye, but they speak also to the outward ear, and in 
sentences thickly clustered with the drollest conceits, they convey lessons 
of practical philosophy, and make revelations of the strange perversities of 
our inward nature, from which even the wise may gather profitable conclu- 
sions. We should like, if we had room allowed us, to analyze one of 
these sketches, and show how masterly they are in all their parts, how ex- 
cellent in design, how admirable in execution ; but “ Graham” has cribbed 
and confined us, im a space already well nigh occupied, and we must hasten 
therefore, to close our imperfect notice. 

“In 1832, The Pennsylvanian was converted into a daily paper, and Neal 
has ever since been connected with it as editor. In this most trying situa- 
tion he has won golden opinions from all sorts of people. Though a deci- 
ded partisan, prompt, bold and fearless in giving utterance to the opinions 
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of those whose cause he champions, he never forgets that he isa gentle- 
man, and he conducts his political controversies in the same spirit which 
regulates social discussions. He would scorn to descend to those paltry 
personalities which have done so much to discredit the American press. 
Always ready to accept a fair challenge, and willing to fight in what he 
deems a proper quarrel until the last gasp, he never resorts to unlawful 
weapons. Wit, humor, sarcasm, argument, all of which he uses most dex- 
terously—these he employs with all his strength against his antagonists, 
and sundry ‘ bloody noses and cracked crowns’ show that, in skillful hands, 
more execution may be done with these than with the ruder bludgeons of 
blackguardism. In other respects Neal is also a model-editor. Every 
thing he prints bears the stamp of good sense—of course, we will be under- 
stood as not meaning to meddle with his political notions—and his style— 
for even in his every-day editorials he has a style peculiar to himself—is so 
fresh, so natural, so genuine, that his paragraphs are always attractive. 

“ Besides his editorship of The Pennsylvanian—an absorbing occupation, 
as those who have had experience of the labor of supplying the columns of a 
daily paper know to their cost—Neal has been engaged in various literary 
enterprises, all creditable to his talents, though none of them, we are sorry 
to add, of much profit to his purse. Some years ago, in consequence of 
severe and constant application to the daily drudgery imposed by his posi- 
tion, his health gave way, and he suffered so much that he was advised to 
go abroad to recruit‘his failing strength. In 1841 he visited different parts 
of Europe, and spent some time also in Africa, and the change of scene and 
the repose from labor contributed greatly to his relief. Since his return, 
though his health is not yet re-established, he has resumed his duties as 
editor, and has likewise written for the principal Magazines several exqui- 
site essays, which have commanded just applause. Should his strength 
continue to improve, we have reason to know that he will soon realize the 
expectations of his friends, and present himself in a shape calculated to 
increase his well-founded reputation. 

“We have said above that want of room prevents us from entering 
upon any elaborate examination of Mr. Neal’s merits as a writer. We 
may take occasion to remark, however, that these merits are emphatically 
hisown. He owes whatever he possesses to no one but himself. His pro- 
ductions all bear the stamp of vigorous originality. He imitates no one; 
and least of all Mr. Dickens, to whom he has sometimes been compared. 
Mr. Neal’s ‘ Charcoal Sketches’ were collected and published before ‘ Boz’ 
was known on this side of the Atlantic, and if between these papers and 
portions of Boz’s writings there is any resemblance, it is certainly not 
chargeable to Mr. Neal. For ourselves, we do not perceive any very 
marked resemblance. Mr. Neal and Mr. Dickens are both entertaining - 
writers: both have selected many of their subjects from the lower classes 
of society; both mingle gayeties and gravities in their descriptions, and in 
so far as these circumstances induce a resemblance it probably exists. But 
beyond these accidents of coincidence they differ widely. Mr. Dickens is 
always diffuse—he spreads himself over the largest possible surface, and 
writes as if determined to make the most of what he has in hand. Mr. 
Neal is just the reverse of this. He concentrates too much. There is mate- 
rial enough in almost every sketch he has ever made for the construction 
of aclever book ; and he crowds into a single page as many good things 
as, with more economy of wit and humor, might sufficiently intersperse a 
volume. From this fact it happens that Mr. Dickens sometimes carica- 
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tures, Mr, Neal always paints. The former exhibits on his canvass parti- 
colored groups, fanciful, grotesque, or brutal, as the case may be, but always 
exaggerated ; the latter exhibits a single portrait, but a portrait so marked, 
so stamped, as it were, with life-likeness, that you cannot heip but pause to 
admire it. We grant readily that Mr. Dickens has earned deservedly an 
ample fame, and that Mr. Neal is comparatively but little known; but it 
is an opinion, which fire cannot burn out of us, that, in their own order, the 
‘ Charcoal Sketches’ are superior to any thing of a similar kind which Mr. 
Dickens has attempted ; and we do not fear that the partiality inspired by 
long-cherished friendship misleads us, when we predict, as we now do, 
that if Mr. Neal lives and thrives—as Heaven grant he may—he will ulti- 
mately occupy a high rank, not only among American, but all living 
writers. No man looks into character with a keener vision—no man notes 
peculiarities with broader humor—no man philosophizes with more truth 
and less obtrusiveness—and no man is more thoroughly master of the 
language in which he writes. In this last respect he far excels most of 
those who have entered the same walk of literature. He is never turgid 
and never weak—never above comprehension nor down to the level of 
common-place—but preserving always the golden mean, he writes in a 
style so pure, so terse, ,so sparkingly clear, that those who love good old 
English find new motives for admiration as they read his essay, 

“In his habits Neal, like all men of his temperament, is somewhat reti- 
red, but with one or two choice friends, he is just such a companion as one 
would choose to spend a month with, if doomed to confinement in the coun- 
try during the rainy season.” 





ARTICLE V. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT ; OR, THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER AND HABITS, AND 
THE CULTIVATION OF OUR FACULTIES, BOTH IN GENERAL, AND TO 
FIT US FOR OTHER CALLINGS, 


At our powers and faculties are primitive and constitutional. Still, 
though they are innate, yet they require cultivation. We require natural 
powers before we can cultivate those powers; yet, the most superior natural 
capabilities without culture are like the rich prairie unbroken. The 
mind requires tillage equally with the earth. Nor can we expecta full 
crop of either talents or virtues without mental tillage, any more than of 
grain without plowing and sowing. Not that we do not need natural capa- 
bilities in the start; for we require poru. As is the unbroken forest, so is 
natural talent without culture. However rich the land, if cultivated, to 
yield the necessaries and luxuries of life, yet without cultivation it bears 
neither. Culture, without native capability, on the other hand, is li<e till- 
ing the desert—you but waste seed and labor. To bear the fruits of ei- 
ther talent or virtue requires a rich native soil, put into complete requisition 
by the best of tillage. 

As, however, even poor soil is rendered productive by cultivation, and, 
when well cultivated, tears more than a rich one untilled or poorly manag- 
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ed, so poorer natural capabilities by proper culture, may be made vastly to 
excel superior native talents slothfully used or badly managed. * 

None of us, readers, can receive from Nature any additional endowments. 
All that now remains for us is to make the best possible wse of the talents and 
virtues we do possess. If we have received five talents, we can, by a prop- 
er use, soon double and quadruple them. If we have been served by Na- 
ture with only one, with that one we must be content, and should redouble 
our diligence to make the most of that one. “Improve titi I come,” is 
the Divine command. : 

Some one has said, that “ he who causes a blade of grass to grow where 
none ever grew before”—(implying that he who improves the soil) —“de- 
serves to be immortalized.” What, then, does he deserve who improves 
the mind and cultivates his ¢alents? As much more consideration as does 
the exalted department he cultivates than the dirt under our feet. He who 
properly tills the soil, receives in return full compensation for all his trouble. 
Yet, he who cultivates the immortal soul will receive a reward infinitely 
higher, in an infinitely higher species of enjoyment. The great end of 
our terrestrial probation is to fit us for a higher and a holier state hereaf- 
ter, and as that preparation consists solely in the right exercise of our 
mental powers—of our physical as a means of securing our mental—there- 
fore the great end and object of life should be MENTAL AND MORAL IMPROVE: 
meNT. A!I other ends should subserve this one end of our being. 

That the fruits of such culture are abundant, is obvious. Indeed, we 
should be infinitely thankful that so little yields so much—in youth, espe- 
cially. This is the seed-time of life. Be encouraged, therefore, O youth, 
in the prosecution of seLr-ImpRoVEMENT. It is within your reach—attaina- 
ble to an incalculable degree. You can double, and then quadruple, and 
re-double your present mental attainments and excellencies. And is this 
not, after all, more to be prized than all riches ?—than all other ends of 
life ? 

But mark. It cannot be bought. Parents cannot be great or good for 
their children, any more than they can eat for them, or breathe for them. 
But as we must all eat, and breathe, and live for ourselves, so we must all 
cultivate our own minds. As parents may put food before a child, and thus 
facilitate their eating, so they give that child facilities for cultivating his 
mind, yet he must discipline his own mind, if that mind is ever to be disci- 
plined, and cultivate his own moral affections if they are ever to be culti- 
vated. Books, apparatus, riches, advantages, all go to facilitate intellectual 
and moral culture, but do not constitute it. Indeed, taken by and large, 
those make the most improvement who have the greatest facilities. Com- 
pare, in our colleges, the sons of the rich with those who have earned their 
own way, and created their own fortunes. The latter incomparably the 
best as scholars and as men. 

Do not, then, uneducated reader, mourn over your want of advantages, 
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and pine over your want of education; but up and. doing with what 
advantages you actually have. You are not a tithe of what you mi ght 
have been, if you had made the most of the one talent Nature has given 
you. The fault is less in your advantages than in yoursE.r. 

Besides, the education of our schools and colleges is no education. 
The entire routine of those studies is at war with the constitution of the 
human mind, instead of in harmony with it. It is calculated to shackle 
and pervert, not “discipline.” There is much more real mind out of 
college graduates than in them. Common sense—that greatest of all 
intellectual endowments —is not taught in college. The opposite. Edu- 
cation, as now educated, units for the practical duties of life. I speak 
experimentally, as well as from both observation and the adaptation— 
utter want of adaptation—of college studies to the human mind, 

All education should consist solely in developing the human faculties in 
general, and those of the individual educated in particular, neither of 
which our present system of education effects. It is not based in the 
laws of mind, nor fitted to develop that mind. It cramps instead of 
develops. Especially is it not adapted to individual character. Like 
the fabled iron bed, all must be stretched who are too short for it by 
nature, and all ¢ut off who are too long. The same books, and 
studies, and lessons, and every thing, for all. Individualities of talent 
not recognized. He who hates mathematics, but loves Greek, has to 
get the same lessons with him who loves the former and hates the lat- 
ter. 

But why expatiate upon the fallacies of our present educational sys- 
tems ? Why notrather point out one better? This is our purpose ir 
the present volume. We shall show all—day-laborer though he be— 
how he may improve his mind even at his work; and show all how to 
apply their efforts after improvement. 

In this we expect a cardinal response from all. Few desires of the 
human soul are equal to a hungering and thirsting after self-improve- 
ment—that self-perfection shown to be the offspring of Ideality. This 
great desideratum Phrenology and kindred sciences alone can fill; 
because they alone analyze the human powers. In telling what they 
are, they show how to cultivate them. This is how Phrenology, then, 
is the great guide to education and self-improvement. We shall apply 
it in this volume. 

Many parents inquire how they shall proceed to educate their chil- 
dren. We shall tell them, and hope to find some valuable remarks on 
present modes, and the required improvement of our educational sys- 
tem, especially our common schools. 

Many other parents inquire how they shall manage the unruly tem- 
pers of their children. The right government of children is of the 
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utmost importance. Phrenology points out the true method of pro- 
cedure. We shall give it, especially in connexion with that series of 
articles on woman which we hope to prosecute vigorously in this 
volume. 





MISCELLANY. 





SPECIMEN NUMBERS. 


Frienps of the Cause! We appear before you in the habiliments of 1846. 
We solicit your patronage. Much more: We solicit your efforts in our 
behalf. We solicit your co-operation in advancing the greatest and the 
best cause on earth. Our world -is to be reformed, and made a perfect 
paradise. Depravity is to be comparatively banished. All the human 
virtues are to grow in the utmost luxuriance. Illimitably and incalculably 
is mankind to become perfected and happy. This our Articles on Pro- 
gression in the last volume, fully establish. The millenium is not an idle 
dream, but a prospective reality. All that is predicted of it, and incalcu- 
lably more, will be brought to pass when man lives in harmony with his 
nature. That nature is incalculably exalted, and man’s susceptibilities for 
enjoyment beyond computation by us. ‘This nature he will one day fulfil, 
and therein be as happy as angels. Of this perfection and happiness, the 
sciences we teach are destined to become the great instrumentalities. God 
works by means—never without them, And waat means equally with 
a knowledge of the laws of his being, and the consequent conditions of 
happiness, will dispose and enable man thus to fulfil his nature, and there- 
by literally revel in pleasure? The Divine agency in effecting this is ad- 
mitted. Its instrumentality is claimed for the sciences to which these 
pages are devoted, and our claim is legitimate. 

Hence, in laboring for the circulation of the Journal, you are laboring 
for man, not for us. Terms thus low will never make us rich. We put 

them low ror THE Goop oF THE caUsE. And it is For THE CAUSE, not for 
us, we invite your co-operation. Without you, we can do little; with you, 
can revolutionize our nation, and through it, the world. We are a pattern 
people—the world’s spectacle. OvR NATIONAL CHARACTER THESE SCIENCES 
musT Form. By pushing the circulation of this journal, you can wield a 
power put into the hands of no other mortals. Ages on ages cannot sum 
up the good you can thereby effect. What would some of you, readers, 
take for the very knowledge of your natures hence derived? Would the 
mines of Mexico make good its absence? Now, just such blessings you 
can confer on thousands of your fellow men. 
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Make, then, the corresponding EFForT. ZEAL aND Time alone are 
wanted. Invite your neighbors’ attention to a sample number. Point out 
some of its advantages. Explain its plans and purposes. Reach his 
children, if you cannot reach him. Press rr vPoN OUR YOUTH: THEY ARE 
SOON TO HAVE THE sway. Enlist rnem in Phrenology, and it triumphs. 
And what reader does not know one or more young friends whom a litle 
effort would persuade to take it. Lenp your numsers. If they get lost in 
so good a cause, we will fill their place gratis, as well as send specimen 
numbers to any amount ordered, Send us the addresses of your friends 
residing in other towns or States, whom you think sample numbers would 
interest. We would not have you waste sample numbers—they cost us 
money. We want every one to ¢ell in our cause. But we want them 
circulated far and near. They are our best agents. They tell the story 
just as it is. When well circulated the number of subscribers they bring 
back is surprising! 


Phrenology in New-York.—Early in January, the Editor and his Bro- 
ther will commence several Courses of both Public Lectures and Private 
Classes in this city and contiguous places. Citizens, strangers, and stu- 
dents from abroad, who are desirous to qualify themselves to practice the 
science, will then have a truly excellent opportunity of deriving that in- 
struction from our Lectures, and Classes, and private tuition, which our as- 
siduous labors for so many years enable us to impart—thus gathering, 
with but little expense or mental effort, the fruits of our arduous labors 
since 1832. Particulars in the next number. 


Phrenology in America.—Many labor under the erroneous impression, 
that Phrenology is losing its interest in the public mind. Far otherwise. 
The sales of our books this year have more than doubled, both collect- 
ively and individually. The sale of the Phrenological Almanac, more- 
over, for example, for 1845, reached about 12,000; that for 1846 has al- 
ready reached 20,000, and promises to exceed 30,000. “ Phrenology” has 
doubled its sales; and the Journal more than doubled its circulation. 
Indeed, every year since 1841, it has more than doubled on each preced- 
ing year. Nor have Societies ever sprung up as rapidly as within the past 
year. Nor has our success in lecturing, or our applications for examina- 
tions, ever before equaled those for the past year. We say, without fear 
of contradiction, that Phrenology never before stood as high in public esti- 
mation as it now stands It gains ground yearly. It must gain still more, 
till its books supplant the trashy literature of the day, and it becomes the 
great central science of sciences, as well as adds to religion its benign in- 
fluence. It is true, and truth must prevail—is actually prevailing. 





Phrenology in Hartford, Conn —L. N. Fowler has just closed a suc- 
cessful course of Lectures in this goodly city; of which the correspondents 
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of the Tribune and Herald, and the Hartford papers, speak in terms of 
marked commendation. The following are clipped, the first from the N. 
Y. Tribune, and the second from the Herald: — 


“L. N. Fowler, one of your celebrated Phrenologists, has commenced 
delivering a course of 10 lectures on Phrenology and Physiology, in con- 
nection with their application to the health of mind, body and state. Mr. 
F. has certainly added much to his learning on this subject since he was 
here in 1839—and then he was very successful. Now, since his powers 
of illustration have been so long exerted in favor of Phrenological science, 
he completely disarms the cavils and objections of all who hear him. His 

ublic examinations of the heads of some of our prominent citizens, nightly, 
ave universally corresponded with the development of their lives amongst 
us. _ These examinations take place after each lecture, and the subjects are 
selected by a judicious committee appointed by the audience for that pur- 
pose, and the candidates are wholly unknown to Mr. F. until they are 
presented.” , 
“ Hartford, Nov. 27, 1845.” 

“ Last evening, Mr. L. N. Fowler, from your city, commenced a course 
of lectures in this city. Some five to six hundred persons were present 
and amongst them the élite of our city. He presented the ground-work an 
some of the evidences of the truth of the science of Phrenology. He was 
listened to with marked attention. At the close of the lecture, he examined 
the heads of two of our citizens, The first that of Judge Seth Terry; he 
gave his character, “even to the splitting of a hair.” Judge 'T. is one of 
our most substantial citizens, and Mr. Fowler’s description of the different 
and prominent powers of his mind was given with exactness. After 
this examination, Mr. F. called upon the audience 1o nominate another per- 
son, when Judge T’.. rose and said, that as it was customary in many cases 
for persons to nominate their successors, he would nominate Gideon 
Wells, Esq. A general applause followed this nomination ; but Mr. W. 
begged twice to be excused. (This was wrong, he should have stepped up 
to the “ rack”—“ fodder or no fodder.”) Mr. F. said of course there was 
no compulsion on this subject, and a farther nomination was called for, 
when Mr. Winter, an eccentric character, was called out. His physiogno- 
my and character are well known here, to be almost the antipodes of Judge 
T’s, although he has done nothing bad. This case Mr. Fowler described 
exactly. 

“ As Mr. F, is to continue here some time, we anticipate a rich treat in 
phrenological science.” 


L. N. Fowler’s talents for delineating character are indeed remarkable. 
The world does not probably afford his superior. Of this, the public are 
already informed practically. : 

That services thus valuable may be turned to the best possible account, 
he is now to settle and to remain permanently in New-York, where he 
will be found at the office of the Am. Phrenological Journal, prepared to 
give applicants their true characters. The office of the Journal ought to 
be the head-quarters of Phrenology in all its various departments. Already 
it is in the sale of books. It will now be made so for examinations also. 
Thousands, from all parts of the country, wish to know themselves—their 
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faults, capabilities, &c., as well as obtain advice touching their future course. 
Last spring a young man came from Canada to this city, walking most of 
the way, solely to obtain a Phrenological examination. All applicants for 
this, the most valuable of all knowledge, can now always obtain the pro- 
fessional services of either L. N. Fowler or the Editor. Heretofore, our 
labors have been scattered. Now, they will be concentrated and Jocalized 
permanently at our long-established place of business, 131 Nassau-st. N. 
York ; where one of us will make it a point to be “ on hand,” to tell appli- 
cants what they are, and what they can be, as well as how to make them 
selves what they should become—a rather important desideratum in phre- 
nological science. 





Phrenology in Carbondale—Some twenty-five of the citizens of this 
mining village subscribed two dollars each, to raise the Editor’s salary of 
fifty dollars, proposed as his terms for a course of six lectures on Phrenology. 
Before the course opened, many jeered, and a good deal of merriment was 
made over “ The Fowler Stock.” A charge for attendance was instituted 
as follows: 75 cents entitling a man and woman to the course, or 12 1-2 
cents admission to a single lecture. The receipts at the door were about 
ninety-five dollars. (This turned the joke in favor of the science—its friends 
retorting that their favorite stock ranged nearly one hundred per cent. above 
par. The course went off most acceptably, nothing of the kind having 
equally interested the citizens. 

The surplus raised at the door is to be applied to procuring another lec- 
turer on some other subject, at whose lectures a similar charge will be insti- 
tuted, and, if he is —_— patronized, those receipts are again to be appro- 
priated to procuring still other lectures. Thus, a fund is started which 
promises to be of incalculable advantage to the place. Draw off the 
minds of our youth from those vain amusements to which, in the absence 
of higher mental incentives, they too generally devote themselves, and few 
of them would loiter around the grog-shop, learn the language of black- 
guardsand blasphemy, and riot in sinful indulgence. Similar success 
would doubtless attend similar efforts almost any where else, and both pre- 
vent vice and elevate the tone of the public morals more than words can 
well express. Such lectures—such mental provender—it ought to be the 
object of Government—national, or state, or town, to furnish; yet, as they 
will not, that individual combination mentioned above should supply its 
place. Long will that noble twenty-five be remembered with gratitude in 
Carbondale. 

Of his audience there, the Editor is gratified to say, that he never lec- 
tured to one more attentive, or that seemed to drink in what he uttered with 
more avidity. The largest church in the village was literally crowded 
most of the time. A similar course is in progress in Honesdale. 





Family of Suicides—A young man by the name of Whitehouse com- 
mitted suicide in Mercer, Me., on Saturday evening last. He had been at 
work in a field all day with a number of hands, and while the others were 
eating supper he hung himself in the barn. Several years ago, this young 
man with his sister went to live with a gentleman in Mercer, and not long 
after, the man killed himself. Soon after this event, the young lady com- 
mitted suicide, and now the brother has also made an end of his life in the 
same rash way. Itis quite a family monomania, 
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Perceptions of Woman, and Genius.—The rationale, or instrumentality, - 
of both the intuitive perceptions of women, and of genius, as described be- 
low, have one cause—a kind of waking clairvoyance, which accompanies 
a highly wrought organization: 

Perception of Women.—The perception of a woman is as quick as 
lightning. Her penetration is intuitive—almost instinct. By a glance she 
will draw a deep and just conclusion. A philosopher deduces inference ; 
and his inference shall be right, but he gets to the head of the staircase, if 
I may so say, by slow degrees, mounting step by step. She arrives at the 
top of the staircase, as well as he; but whether she flew there, is more 
than she knows herself. While she trusts her jnstinct she is scarcely ever 
deceived, and she is generally lost when she begins to reason.— Sherlock, 

Intellectual Greatness, or Genius.—By this we mean that sublime capa- 
city of thought through which the soul, smitten with the love of truth and 
the beautiful, essays to comprehend, penetrates itself, questions the past, 
anticipates the future, traces out the general and all comprehending laws of 
nature, binds together,by innumerable affinities and relations, all the objects 
of its knowledge, rises from the finite and transient to the infinite and the 
everlasting, frames to itself,from its own fullness, lovelier and sublimer forms 
than it beholds, discerns the harmonies between the world within and the 
world without us, and finds in every region of the universe types and 
interpreters of its own deep mysteries and glorious inspirations. —Channing. 





The Rev. Thomas Spencer—Another Clerical Helper —Our excellent 
co-worker, Andrew Leighton of Liverpool, England, writes us as follows 
of an influential Churchman of the old world. We give it publicity, and 
endorse it, and say to our friends, help this good brother. 

“ Liverpool, 3d Oct. 1845. 

“ My dear sir;—This will be handed you by the Rev. Thomas Spencer, 
whom I have infinite pleasure in introducing to you as a fellow Tetotaller, 
a Reformer of all abuses in church or state, or wheresoever else they are 
found ; and best and greatest, (what indeed includes the others) a Christian, 
in the most expressive sense of the term. 

“Mr. Spencer comes to your country a voluntary missionary in the 
cause of temperance, of free trade, and the interchange of brotherly sym- 
pathies between the nations, and as an observer of your country, of, its 
institutional arrangements, and its social and domestic life, Give him the 
welcome of a warm heart, for he deserves it; and facilitate to the utmost 
of your power his introduction to the observation of all things in your coun- 
try worthy of observation ; for just is his judgment, and the cause of right- 
eousness and humanity may be promoted thereby. 

“ Mr. Spencer is a Clergyman of the Church of England, whose name 
is “a household word,” in the homes of all reformers in this country ; 
more especially in those of the working classes,—a man who requires but 
to see the truth to reduce it to instant practice, and of whom | am firmly 
persuaded it may with justice be said, that were all clergymen of the 
church like him we should know of only one church.” 

Vernon, Nov. 19th, 1845. 

Hereditary Facts—While writing, and a little space left, I might occupy 
it in relating a fact on hereditary descent, of which I have many, to demon- 
strate your doctrine on that subject. John Clark, a native of Connecticut, 
and who was born more than a century ago, was peculiarly affected by 
changeable or cold weather ; his hands would become benumbed and almost 
entirely useless, his tongue stiffened so that it was with great difficulty that 
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he could give utterance to his ideas, and the muscles of his face contracted 
and stiffened, and one or both eyes closed in a very peculiar manner ; and 
this would take place in the cool mornings of every month in the year. 
How it was with his ancestors I am not certain, but believe it to have been 
the same with many of them. But about one-half of his children inherited 
the above afflictive peculiarity in a remarkable degree, and also many of 
their children, and so on till the fourth generation—of which they appear 
to suffer in a more permanent degree than their parent—whilst the other 
part of his family appear to have inherited the physical and mental quali- 
ties of their mother, who was a Miss Elizabeth Rogers, and supposed to be 
a descendant of the martyr Rogers, and who, with their descendants, ap- 
pear to be exempt from this infirmity. 


Another fact I will briefly state. A Mr. B., of this place, a man of con- 
siderable sagacity, lived as a husband with his niece; and his children, 
numbering some eight or ten, were much inferior to either of the parents, 
either physically or mentally. Four of their children were helpless; two, 
a male and female, had uncommonly large, but diseased heads, of course. 
The male’s measures about thirty-six inches in circumference, the female’s 
a trifle less. But you have facts enough to prove your theory, and I will 
close. Yours, &c. L. H. B. 


The Physiology and Phrenology of the Choctaws.—Facts like the fol- 
lowing, which embody the developments of masses of mankind, the Editor 
regards as valuable beyond calculation. Their contributor has our cordial 
acknowledgment for them; and if Missionaries generally would inform 
themselves touching this science, and report national and individual facts 
analogous to those above, they would excite the most lively interest, and 
contribute greatly to human science. Moreover: if, as do this Missionary 
and a co-working sister, they would propagate Phrenology and Physiology 
among the heathen, they would take the most effectual means possible to 
enlighten and elevate those whom they labor to bless. We need Phreno- 
logical missionaries in heathen lands, and shall one day have them. We 
have them now. , 


“ You have a right to expect some Phrenological “ talk” about this peo- 
ple, and I am sorry to inform you that my perceptive powers are too small 
to do their whole duty on this subject, where there is so much of every 
thing to be done, and so few persons to do it. My general observations, 
however, I will throw on the paper in the crude state—not for criticism. 
First, as to Temperament. The Bilious, or the Motive, is the national one; 
and they are proverbial for deliberation, not to call it by any slower name. 
I have seen a few cases where the Mental nearly equals, and one perhaps 
where it exceeds, the Motive. It is of an educated young man (Mr. Jona- 
than Dwight) educated at Hanover, whose name you may have seen in the 
Herald. He is one of the general interpreters—his health suffers per- 
haps from a too small supply of the vital temperament and too little attention 
to the preservation of life. I have lectwred him more tha once on this 
point. The Choctaws, as a whole, are much smaller of stature than I sup- 
posed any of our North American tribes to be, are delicately formed, have 
small hands and feet, always black, jet black hair and eyes, and most of 
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those who cannot read, a stupid or downcast expression of countenance ; 
though when the mind is enlisted there is usually great “ versatility” of 
expression; and I have never seen more.animation of countenance than in 
some of the intelligent among them. In such specific cases as have come 
under my observation, I have noticed that Choctaws who are most like 
ourselves have heads nearest like our own. Their general distinguishing 
peculiarity is a roundness of head, more like the top of a round pillar, slop- 
ing gradually from Firmness to the forehead, which is not high, nor 
always low ; and again, from Firmness to the social group, which is some- 
times large—and they are affectionate in their way—lI have seldom seen a 
head in which the mule was not of a superior size, and probably his ears 
were long. (By the way, the illustrated head is looked upon as quite a fete 
here, and affords much, amusement.) We have one young lady in school 
in whose head this organ is no more than full, the Social large. She isa 
warm friend, could be persuaded quite as far as Conscientiousness would 
allow, by those whom she loves, and I have seldom seen her equal for dili- 
gence and perseverance at school. She has a strong desire to become like 
the refined and enlightened of our race, and her attainments do herself and 
her former teachers great credit. 

“ As their Phrenology would indicate, they, like all other unenlightened 
nations, have been too much devoted to animal pursuits, and too little ac- 
customed to personal restraint. They are often shrewd, usually of strong 

assions, and some of them possess more sway over the feelings of an au- 
enn than over the little world within. I was conversing the other day 
with one of their most eloquent and influential men—one, to whom, per- 
haps, the nation are more indebted than to any other, for their improvement 
in education, &c.—and he told me that self-control, under excitement, was 
almost an impossibility for him, although he attempted it from conscientious 
motives, having been pious fora few years only. He is a most devoted 
friend, frank and open as the day, and yet the object of his warmest affec- 
tion is not safe from the storm of his wrath. He says he strenuously 
avoids angry excitements, and mentioned a case where he had alienated a 
warm-hearted public friend in General Council; and he added, ‘ he does 
uot overlook it yet, although I went to him and retracted, when my pas- 
sions had subsided.’ The son of a white man, whose mother is Choctaw, 
was trained among this people, and his morals were subject to nearly the 
same rule, though his intellect was enlightened.” 





To the Editor of the American Phrenological Journal. 


O. S. Fow.er:—As it is well known that you have submitted the truth 
of Phrenology, and your own practical tact in the examination of heads 
and the predication of character, to the severe test of examining blindfold 
the heads of individuals selected by a popular audience, and of openly giv- 
ing your conclusions thereon ; it is hoped by several friends of science in 
general, that you will not refuse to submit your favorite science and your 
skill to an equally severe trial, which is now proposed to you, in the phre- 
nological examination of the accompanying casts of skulls, and the pee 
tion of your most careful deductions from the developments in the next 
number of your Phrenological Journal. That you may have no hesitation 
in giving them a most thorough examination, we will inform you that the 
characters of the individuals, the charts of whose skulls are submitted, are 
well and accurately known to a large number of persons, 

The casts will be left at your office, without a clue for you to ascertain 
from what part of the United States they have been sent ; but on the publica- 
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tion of your account of the developments and characters which they pre- 
sent, the names of the individuals and a full history of the most open and 
authentic kind will be transmitted to you, and the casts will be left at your 
cabinet upon conditions then to be stated. These conditions, however, in- 
volve no secrecy in relation to them, They are marked on the inside 
with the letters A and B severally, which will enable you to designate 
them. Very respectfully, &c. 


Notg.—As soon as we can well make room in the Journal for the exa- 
mination proposed above, we shall make and insert it. From ne fair test 
do we shrink, but meet the most scrutinizing with perfect certainty as to 
the result. We even solicit such ; soliciting, of course, whatever sugges- 
tions as regards the temperament we can well obtain.—Eb. 


The Cold Water Cure applied by a medical practitioner —A physician 
recently writes that he likes the Journal all the less for its advocating the 
cold water cure; and says he would write for it if it were not so heretical 
as to medicine, &c. If our M. D.. or any body else, can cordially give us 
their countenance and aid, they would thereby help forward a good, a truly 
glorious, caase. But if they do not, the phrenological world will not stop 
in consequence. The prejudices of too many of the learned professions 
ugainst Phrenology, and all reform, is inveterate. ‘Their education renders 
them so, Our institutions put on the trammels of bigotry and antigitity. 
But behold in the following a noble triumph of truth over learned igno- 
rance. Our correspondent has tried nora, and ought to be able to choose 
between them better than those who have tried but one. We commend 
the following important testimony to both the learned and the unlearned, 


“ Massttton, Nov. Ist, 1845. 

“ For nearly two years I have been investigating the Water Treatment 
of disease, and for the last year have practised it with good success. I 
have cured several cases of consumption. In our bilious and other fevers 
it supplies the place of both calomel, blisters and opiates ; saves the strength 
of the patients, and makes them much more comfortable than I was ever 
able to do with medicine. No case of fever has lasted over five days, nor 
did I lose a single patient. I have been a regular practitioner since 1828, 
and have some knowledge of the use of medicine of course; and I most 
unhesitatingly aver that Water, as a remedial agent, is preferable to any or 
all the articles known to the materia medica. [am happy to find you its 
friend and advocate. I have delivered several lectures upon this subject, 
and uniformly challenge the profession to meet me, or take exceptions to it. 
So far, 1 am happy to say, I have been able to sustain all we claim for 
Water. Were I able [ would devote a year to lecturing upon this subject, 
and the overthrow of the poisonous systems of the present day. The phi- 
losophy of disease, as well as the philosophy of its cure, is not well under- 
en by the profession generally. From mesmeric patients I have ob- 
tained some of the best solutions upon difficult points which I have ever 
obtained ; viz., the philosophy of the water’s action when applied cold to the 
surface, &c. Physiology, Phrenology, and Magnetism are the keys that 
are unlocking the great mysteries of nature and mind, and letting us in (23 
it were) to the inner temple, where the sun-beams of light and truth are 
filling the minds and understandings of all the truly devout worshippers of 
the Eternal principles which govern all things. Excuse this intrusion 
upon your time, and believe me the friend of all friends of science. 

“ A, UNDERHILL.” 
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MISCELLANY. 37 


Woman's Love-—The one focus of woman’s character, is her love. The 
one mainspring of woman’s power, is her love. The one crown of her 
charms, the one bond of her entire nature, is her love. If she would re. 
form a faulty or depraved husband, she must love him into reformation. 
If she would correct a wayward child, love must be her rod, and tenderness 
her chastening hand. If she would reform and purify society, she must 
disseminate in her daily life and conduct those angelic virtues and affec- 
tions which mainly constitute the mentality of loving, lovely woman. 


A young gentleman of high respectability, talents, fortune and 
family, married the beautiful, the lovely, and accomplished 
daughter of . She was the daughter of a wealthy merchant 
in one of our Northern cities; with their united fortunes they 
commenced a career of life with the brightest hopes and fairest 
prospects of undisturbed happiness and prosperity, that the most 
sanguine or ambitious could wish or desire. She was a lady of 
fashionable distinction in society, the pride and ambition of all 
who enjoyed the entré of her gay and hospitable mansion, and 
the idol of a young and affectionate husband’s heart. Her wants, 
her wishes and desires, were all anticipated by that peculiar 
discernment, which always affords so much delight, and brings 
with it those unspeakable evidences of a husband’s love that a 
wife alone can understand and appreciate. 

Thus they lived on for a few bright years of happy existence. 
But alas! such is the versatility of fortune, such the uncertainty 
of human happiness, that even those who seem to be surrounded 
with all the splendid glitter of prosperity, are, by some casual 
occurrence, some unexpected event, plunged from this splendid 
pinnacle of prosperity, to the abyss of adversity. They saw not, 
averted not the dark cloud, emerged above the bright horizon 
that had hitherto encircled their dreamy existence, but it soon ob- 
scured the brilliancy of their prospects, and discharged its bané- 
ful contents upon their devoted heads; and threw them upon a 
cold and heartless world, without a farthing to support them. 

The husband, unable to counteract this inconstancy of for- 
tune with becoming fortitude, gave himself up to the grossest in- 
temperance, and subsequent neglect and abuse of his lovely wife 
and family. But she, like a woman, yea, like an angel as she is, 
soared above it all. ‘. 

After an absence of some days, his wife not knowing where he 
was, he returned home, in the wretched and disgusting condition 
to which drunkenness had reduced him, his locks matted with 
filth and sticking closely to his forehead, his face bloated, and 
his breath stinking with the feetid exhalations of brandy. In this 
frightful condition of human degradation, saturated with liquor, 
he entered the now obscure little residence of his wife, who met 
him with all those feelings of abiding affection which in wo- 
man’s heart knows no change; but the once fond husband, now 
transformed to a beast, returned her cordial reception with the 
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coarsest abuse, and at last struck her to the floor. She, after re- 
covering herself from the blow, arose, her husband standing near 
her ; she rushed into his arms, exclaiming, “Charles! Charles! 
what are you doing?” and turning from his brow the matted 
locks which once clustered in beautiful curls upon his manly 
forehead, she imprinted upon it an affectionate and endearing 
kiss, and with that soft and tender look of love, from eyes stream- 
ing with tears, upon his haggard features, again exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Charles, how can you strike your once dear Mary?” He in- 
stantly, as if struck himself by some superhuman force, echoed 
back the beloved name—* Mary! Mary! what have I done!” 
He fell upon his knees, implored her forgiveness, and from that 
moment became a reformed man, a devoted husband, and is now 
an ornament to society. 





Longevity— Who that does not want to live long and happily? What 
end is equally important? What legacy equal toa capability of living long 
would benefit our heirs? 

Now, an advanced age, and that a happy one, is attainable. The fol- 
lowing facts show that human life can be prolonged to beyond a century, 
with a retention of all the moral and intellectual faculties. Let us all LEARN 
AND FULFIL those conditions on which life and health depend. 


An Advanced Age.—If is said the pure and bracing air of the country 
promotes longevity, what is to be said of the late Mrs. Gough, who died a 
few days ago at the age of 109 years. She always resided in the city. We 
have now another case of extreme old age from the country. There is liv- 
ing in the town of Frankford, near Utica, a man by the name of Harvey, 
111 years of age. He is, and has been for about three-fourths of a century, 
a preacher of the gospel. He was born in Dutchess county, N. Y., an 
distinctly remembers running about in the woods there 100 years ago. 
He has occasionally devoted some attention to agriculture, but has chiefly 
beén engaged in the duties of his profession. He walks without any as- 
sistance, except that of a staff: His conversation, as also his style of preach- 
ing, is animating, and frequently his eye brightens with the vivacity of 
youth. His mind is surprisingly active and vigorous, and his voice is suf- 
ficiently strong to fill a house capable of holding 1000 persons or more, 
Wherever he goes, multitudes flock to hear him. It is a singular fact that 
literary pursuits and study are favorable to old age. The machinery of the 
mind, the thinking faculties, are ever kept in active operation, while the 
body is not broken down by excessive labor. Ease and tranquillityare 
favorable to long life, and particularly regularity of living, not abstemious- 
ness or poor living, but all that is wholesome and nourishing, at stated and 
regular hours. 

Longevity—In New York, on Tuesday, the mortal remains of Mrs, 
Hanriah Gough (who died on Sunday, aged 109 years, 11 months and 15 
days,) were to be interred, Mrs. Gough was in possession of her faculties 
until the last moment. She had seen and conversed with every President 
of the United States. When George Washington Parke Custis was in 
New York, she was sent for to go and see him, but was too feeble to accept 
the invitation, 





